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Reorganize 
Alumni Assn. 
To Aid School 


By Judy Rizika 

In order to maintain old contacts 
and to assist undergraduates, the 
Fort Hamilton High School Alumni 
Association has been reorganized. 

Temporary officers for the associa¬ 
tion are: David Bittar, president; 
Marian Zagby, recording secretary; 
Betty Ann Westerberg, corresponding 
secretary; and Anthony Caselnova, 
treasurer. 

In the main, the original constitu¬ 
tion will be followed, and the one hun¬ 
dred dollars ldft over by the previous 
Alumni Association will be available 
for use in accordance with the re¬ 
quirements of the constitution and the 
decision of the new association. 

The group will meet here four times 
a year, the next meeting being sched¬ 
uled for May 4, when the agenda will 
be devoted to elections and the com¬ 
pletion of the new constitution. Asked 
about the Alumni Association’s plans, 
President Bittar said, “In the near 
future we hope to print a semi-annual 
news letter and have a winter ac¬ 
tivity, probably a dance, some time 
during Christmas week.” 

Miss Rita Duhig, faculty adviser 
for the group, helps them with their 
work and sees to it that their secre¬ 
tarial duties are attended to. 

Membership in the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion is for life and is open to all grad 
uates who pay the two-dollar mem¬ 
bership fee. 


Senior-F acuity 

Game to Be Hot 


Whatever the score may be in to¬ 
day’s basketball game, one thing is 
certain—that some philanthropic or¬ 
ganization is going to be the real win¬ 
ner when the seniors tangle with the 
faculty in what promises to be a hotly 
fought basketball contest. 

The game will be held in the boys 
gym and is scheduled to start at 3 
P.M. Tickets are 50tf each. According 
to Mr. Kenneth Kern, who will'cap¬ 
tain the faculty cagers, a good sum 
will be collected and distributed to 
one or more charitable activities. 

Other members of the “Educators 
League” will be Mr. James L. Quigley, 
Mr. Arnold Krinsky, Mr. Kenneth 
Rooney, Mr. Howard Hammer, Mr. 
Francis Ptak, Mr. Tom Competello, 
Mr. Herbert Schapiro, Mr. Philip 
Drucker, Mr. Eugene Sterne, Mr. Ed¬ 
ward Goate, Mr. Martin Schachter, 
and others. 

-Bill ponte will captain the seniors, 
but only one varsity quintet member 
will be permitted to play at a time. 
The remaining four players on the 
floor will be non-varsity seniors. 

Refereeing the game will be Mr. 
Gordon Lebowitz, Chairman of the 
Boys Health Education Department 
-o- 

Wins Certificate 
For Editorial 


Alumni Association Officers 



12 Win Brotherhood 
Art Co ntest Awards 

By Jacquelyn Appel 

Twelve Hamiltonites have been named winners in the annual Brother¬ 
hood Poster Contest sponsored by the Brevoort Savings Bank and B’nai 
Brith. The prizes were donated by various civic and fraternal organizations. 

All public and parochial schools in Bay Ridge participated. Fort Hamil¬ 
ton entered the Junior High and Senior Divisions, submitting forty-two post¬ 
ers from the five major art classes and three required art classes. The con¬ 
test was under the supervision of Miss Anna C. Dick, Chairman of the Art 

<8>Department, who was also co-chair¬ 
man of the contest for the district. 

2 Win $25 Bonds 

Two of the top four winners of the 


Anchor to Come 
Early in May 


Photo by Bob Chartrand 

Mr. Anthony Caselnova, treasurer; Mr. David Bittar, president; Miss 
Marian Zagby, recording secretary. Miss Betty Ann Westerberg, corresponding 
secretary, is not in the picture. 


12 Seniors to Compete 
For Science Scholarships 


Twelve seniors, under the supervi¬ 
sion of Mr. George Kanstroom, head 
of the Physical Science Department, 
will take part in New York Univers¬ 
ity’s fourth annual Prize Competi¬ 
tion in the Natural Sciences. The con¬ 
test will be held this Saturday, March 
7, at the Washington Square Center 
of N. Y.U. 

Two-Part Examination 

Fort Hamilton will send nine in¬ 
dividual contestants and one three- 
student team. The team will consist 
of Donald Goer, 4B12; Brenda Mud- 
gett, 4B12; and Harold Skilbred, 
4A11. The other seniors representing 
our school will be Edward Bull, 4B8; 
Arthur Cadorine, 4B16; Jonathan 
Charney, 4B8; Charles Flanagan, 
4B4; Dolores Grieco 4A15; Winifried 
Hansen, 4A3; Donald Rossman, 4A9; 
Thomas Reitz, 4A1; Carol Wilson, 
4A13. 

All contestants wll take a two-part 
examination. The first will test their 
general scientific knowledge and un¬ 
derstanding; the second, their knowl¬ 
edge in a specified area, either biol¬ 
ogy, chemistry or physics. 

Scholarships to 3 Winners 

Three four-year scholarships to New 
York University’s Washington Square 
College of Arts and Sciences will be 
awarded to the individual winners. 
The scholarships are full tuition 
awards with supplementary cash 
grants on the basis of individual need. 
The three top-ranking seniors will also 
receive keys: a gold key for first 


place, a silver one for second place, 
and a bronze for third. Team winners 
will also receive awards. 

Mr. Kanstroom appears very op¬ 
timistic. “Fort Hamilton has a very 
intelligent group of young people en¬ 
tering this contest,” he said. “The 
entire Science Department wishes 
them good luck and is certain that 
they will do very well.” 

2 Win Acclaim 
In Westinghouse 

Two Fort Hamilton seniors, Mar¬ 
garet Moore, 4B4, and Jonathan Ka- 
min, 4A11, were semi-finalists in the 
Westinghouse Science Talent Search. 

To achieve this position, they had 
to submit a report on a scientific proj¬ 
ect, take a science aptitude test, and 
submit a copy of their school records. 
There were 427 semi-finalists in the 
nation, out of over 28,000 partici¬ 
pants. 

On January 29, forty winners were 
announced. Five received four-year 
scholarships in science and engineer¬ 
ing; the others received awards of 
$250 each. 

Miss Morholt is especially proud of 
Margaret and Jonathan because their 
success in this examination shows 
high ability and persistence. Most 
other scholarship exams do not re¬ 
quire a research project. This is the 
outstanding science scholarship exam¬ 
ination. 


By Heike De Blasio 

The Anchor, last published in 1949, 
and recently reorganized, under the 
supervision of Miss Helen P. Gerlach 
and a staff of eighteen editors, will 
make its reappearance early in May. 
The cost will be 50<£ per copy. 

The contents will include short stor¬ 
ies, formal and humorous essays, poe¬ 
try, sketches, and a generous sprin¬ 
kling of illustrations. 

All material going into this literary 
publication has been selected from 
work done in the English classes or 
from individual submissions. Some of 
the short stories have an internation¬ 
al flavor: there is a Norwegian tale, a 
story set in London, a story set in 
Greece, and an American war story. 

The poetry and essays come in 
comical and serious form, with illus¬ 
trations to accompany almost every 
article. 

The editorial board of the Anchor 

(Continued on Page 4, Col. 2) 


Scholarships Go 
To Nine Seniors 


Nine seniors have been awarded 
New York State Regents College 
Scholarships. They are Jonathan 
Charney, Ann Hicks, Jonathan 
Kamin, Morris Kramer, Margaret 
Moore, Andris Rasmanis, Henry 
Schmidt, Betty Ann Solomon, and 
Karen Swenson. 

These scholarships are worth 
$250-$700 annually, depending on 
financial need, for four years in 
a New York State college or uni¬ 
versity. 

Jonathan Kamin and Margaret 
Moore also received the Science 
and Engineering Scholarship, 
worth $300-$850 a year, depending 
on financial need. 

Cecily Rosenzweig and her sis¬ 
ter Maxine each received a Re¬ 
gents Scholarship for Children of 
Deceased Veterans. It is worth 
$450 annually. 


Heike De Blasio Sparks Anchor 


Wanted: An 
dancer who is 


At a luncheon held January 28 in 
the National Arts Club, New York 
City, the New York City Park Asso¬ 
ciation awarded Margaret Moore, 
Pilot editor-in-chief, a Merit rating 
for an editorial upon park vandalism. 

The editorial, stressing the needless 
expense in replacing damaged park 
facilities, was printed in the Novem¬ 
ber 20 issue of the Pilot 


accomplished modern 
a charming, culture- 
inclined girl gifted 
with literary tal¬ 
ents. 

Heike De Blasio, 
a graceful, dark¬ 
eyed senior, seems 
to fit the descrip¬ 
tion perfectly. She 
i s acknowledged 
not only for her 
leadership in the 
Modern Dance Class, but also for the 
performance of her duties as editor- 
in-chief of the Anchor , the school lit- 



By Barbara Bold 

erary magazine. 

Heike has been very active in 
school service and clubs, among them 
the Basketball and Volley Ball 
Squads, the Latin Club, and the Li¬ 
brary Squad. Her favorite, however, 
has always been the Modern Dance 
Class. For the past four years she 
has studied interpretive dancing at 
the Osgood and Morris Studio in New 
York. She has frequently entertained 
at school musicales and was dance 
choreographer of the senior show. 

Fond of Swimming, Tennis 
Heike has a keen interest in travel¬ 
ing and sports, particularly swimming 


and tennis. She came to America at 
the age of five from the Free State of 
Danzig, now a part of Poland, and 
since then has toured the country from 
Canada to New Orleans. She is en¬ 
thusiastic over classical music, modern 
jazz, poetry, and Russian authors. 
Dostoevski is one novelist of whom 
she is extremely fond. 

When asked about her favorite 
subjects, Heike laughed and unhesi¬ 
tatingly said that English and history 
have always fascinated her. She is 
planning to attend Brooklyn College, 
but at present is undecided about her 
career. 


entire competition were Hamiltonites. 
Lonny Irgens, 3B18, and Sandra Sor¬ 
ensen, 3A7, were the recipients of 
$25 bond awards. 

In the Senior Division, three stu¬ 
dents received $15 dollar awards. First 
prize went to Lilly Gjertsen, a stu¬ 
dent in Mrs. Mildred Liger’s art class. 
Second prize went to Juliette Undem, 
3B20; and fourth prize, to Arthur 
Kleinfelder, 3B6. 

Fort Hamilton received seven hon¬ 
orable mentions: Dolores Caramico, 
3C23; Gwendolyn Edmonds, 3B6; 
Anne Marie Ekeland 4B4; John Mon- 
gelli, 4A9; Kaare Rafoss, 3A9; Joan 
Silverstein, 2AJ21; and Laila Ter- 
land 3A5. 

Former Principal a Judge 

The posters were judged by some of 
the prominent citizens and clergymen 
of Bay Ridge, including the former 
principal of Fort Hamilton, Mr. Au¬ 
gustus Ludwig. The winning posters 
were selected on the basis of the qual¬ 
ity of the art work and the ideas of 
brotherhood expressed. 

Miss Dick was very proud of the 
winners and enthusiastically com¬ 
mented, “This year’s posters have 
shown more originality and a better 
understanding of the meaning of 
brotherhood than have those in pre¬ 
vious years.” 

-o- 

Curtaintimers To 
Offer ‘Dear Ruth’ 

For its spring show this year, the 
Curtaintimers will offer Dear Ruth, 
a comedy by Norman Krasna, to be 
performed in the auditorium on Fri¬ 
day and Saturday evenings, May 22 
and 23. 

Full casting was completed last 
month, and students in the show are 
rehearsing daily. 

Acording to Mr. Philip Eisman, di¬ 
rector of the Curtaintimers, “ Dear 
Ruth should be the funniest play that 
has been done so far, and I hope 
that, with good casting, we can effec¬ 
tively bring out the most delightful 
elements.” 

Admission will be $1.00, and tickets 
will soon be on sale in the English 
classes. There will be no reserved 
seats. _Q_ 

Open School Date 
Set for March 19 


The afternoon of Thursday, March 
19, from 1:00 to 3:00 P.M., has been 
set aside as Open School Afternoon. 

Pupils will be dismissed at 12 
o’clock so that parents may visit the 
school and consult the teachers re¬ 
garding their children’s progress. Per¬ 
sonal letters are being sent to parents 
whom teachers especially wish to see. 

Heretofore the school has had one 
afternoon and one evening for par¬ 
ents’ visits during November, but it 
is now adding an afternoon in March 
so that parents may visit once during 
each half-year. 
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The Editors Say... 


A Great Day 

Seniors lead generally grueling lives. They 
are besieged by work — from teachers thoughtfully 
eyeing the June Regents, from colleges via college 
forms, from prospective employers with job offers 
and impending deadlines. Somehow they never even 
seem to get to the heads of the lunchlines, where 
all seniors indisputably belong. 

However, there are small and medium-sized 
compensations in this world, such as the 24-hour 
interlude known to people in general as February 
6, 1959, but to Fort Hamilton as Senior Day. 

The endless rehearsals culminated in the Sen¬ 
ior Show, a bouncing parody of My Fair Lady, 
naturally entitled My Fair Student. Bouquets to 
Miss Rita Duhig, the patient, persevering senior 
adviser, for all her work in managing the produc¬ 
tion of a spectacular performance out of bumpti¬ 
ous ideas! And all the seniors in the show are to be 
commended for their hours and hours of rehearsals 
to give their classmates, a s well as the lucky “lower- 
class” 100% G.O. prefects, a splendid forty-five 
minutes. 

Ah, what a life a senior leads! Such fun: the 
Senior Show with red, red everywhere; and the 
Senior Day dance. No wonder the juniors wore 
black in envy. 

But now the seniors arc again facing enforced 
labor, homework, tests . .. 

Will June never come . .. ? 


We Think So Too 

Sometimes Hamilton wins acclaim in strange 
and mysterious ways. Witness the item below which 
appeared in Brooklyn Tech’s Survey of ' Decem¬ 
ber 22. 

“CAGERS STOMP HAMILTON; DIS¬ 
TRACTED BY FT. FEMMES: Another basket¬ 
ball game? Not exactly, for as a casual observer 
entering the lower gym, I espied various, beautiful 
forms, dancing and prancing in rhythm. They were 
girls! Who were these strange creatures alien to 
Tech? This group of cheerleader’s and boosters trav¬ 
eled via the New York Transit Authority to root 
for Fort Hamilton’s basketball team against the 
Blue and White. 

“A packed house cheered for Tech as the 
Cagers nosed out Fort Hamilton, bringing their 
winning streak to three. Perhaps Tech won a bas¬ 
ketball victory on that day, but, surely, Fort Ham¬ 
ilton won the sentiment of the crowd. ’ ’ 

Thank you, Tech. We, too, think our cheer¬ 
leaders are terrific, and they have also won the 
hearts of the Hamiltonites. 


Words on Words 


;By Jacquelyn Appels 


A comma is actually a “piece cut off.” It comes 
from the Greek word Komma , which has that meaning. 


Volume originally meant “a roll of papyrus.” It is 
derived from the Latin volvo, meaning “turn about or 
roll.” 


A rostrum is literally a bird's beak. In ancient 
Rome, the speaker's platform was decorated with rostra , 
which were beaks or prows of ships. The platform was 
nicknamed the rostrum. We have adopted this name 
for a speaker's platform. 



Rigmarole is actually “allegiance to a king.” Be¬ 
fore Edward I of England took over Scotland as a 
vassal kingdom, the Scottish nobles presented him with 
documents containing mixed and multifarious papers 
and signatures. These papers were called ragman roll. 
The word easily became our rigmarole, meaning com¬ 
plete confusion. 


A jest was once “a brave deed.” In medieval 
France tales of adventure and knightly prowess were 
called chansons de geste y meaning “songs of deed.” The 
English adopted this word and used it to mean “a brave 
deed.” However, they changed the spelling. By the 16th 
century the word had degenerated to mean a “joke,” 
and has retained the meaning to this day. 


Freshman Calls Love Of 
Horses Family Tradition 

By Mary 1 in Ryan 

Linda Fink doesn't exactly speak to horses, but they seem to have a 
mutual understanding. 

A freshman at this school (1A3), Linda has loved these animals since 
she was a 'year old, when she first rode one owned by her uncle. This affection 
eventually brought her three ribbons at a Clove Lake contest. 

Wins in 3 Categories 

The contest contained twenty-two divisions. The ribbons won by her were 
in three categories; first, fifth, and*; 
seventh. The first was won for best 
showmanship, that 
is, the art of han¬ 
dling a horse; the 
second for skill in 
riding; the third, 
for costume. 

Since Linda is 
not a professional 
rider, she rents 
| horses at Clove 
^,,^1 Lake whenever she 

gets the money and the time. How¬ 
ever, she says that she would like 
nothing better^ than to own her own 
animal. In a way, this love of horses 
runs in the family. Her parents are 
fond of them, and Linda and her sis¬ 
ter keep scrapbooks on the subject. 

Observes Cautions 

“There are three things to be care¬ 
ful of if you are a horseback rider,” 

One Day to See 

(a composition ) 

If I had one day left to see, I would 
like to visit a hospital and see the 
misery of the patients. I would like 
to see and speak to those whom the 
medical world has given up hope of 
healing — those especially who have 
been condemned to suffer the unmer¬ 
ciful torments of dreaded diseases. I 
want to see those wasted bodies; $ee 
an old woman, a child, an infant die; 
be part of their suffering and part of 
their death. 

Then, amid the death and suffer¬ 
ing, I want to see a child, like a 
crocus bursting forth in all its beauty, 
emerge from its battle with death, 
a whole and well person. 

I would then be able to see my af¬ 
fliction not as one of self-pity but as 
a mere encumbrance. A person must 
not indulge in the sweets of life only, 
for then he becomes placid and con¬ 
tented with himself. When hardships 
befall him he becomes bitter. The hu¬ 
man mind can not readily imagine the 
suffering of others unless it beholds 
it at first hand. 

But the human mind can create 
beauty. When the black veil of blind¬ 
ness descends, the mind can use this 
blackness as a screen on which to 
project this created beauty, instead 
of as a dungeon in which a bitter 
soul is imprisoned. 

Suffering is the tempering force of 
life. 

Richard De Santis, Eng. 3C7 
Mrs. Eileen Egan, Teacher 


Linda remarked. “They are: being 
bitten, being thrown, or being stepped 
on. I've never been bitten or stepped 
on, but I have been thrown.” 

Questioned on the outcome of this 
experience, she explained simply, “I 
just got up and mounted the horse 
again.” 

An experience which Linda says she 
will never forget occurred when she 
was eight years old. While playing, 
she encountered a junk man. On ask¬ 
ing him how much the horse would 
cost if she were to buy it, he said 
jestingly that she could have it for 
three hundred dollars. Linda grew ex¬ 
cited, told the man to wait, and ran 
home. She asked her mother for three 
hundred dollars. 

Alas, her mother really refused to 
give it to her. 

- o - 

Corpsrnnn of Month 

Joseph Wilamoski, 2A1, was elected 
Service Corpsman for January by a 
teacher poll. 

Joe, whose post is Exits 4 and 5 
during the fourth period, arrived here 
from Italy only two years ago. He 
would like to attend Annapolis Naval 
Academy and make a career of the 
service. 

His interests include track, soccer, 
and trumpet playing. His favorite sub¬ 
jects are biology and geometry. 

“I like working on the Service 
Corps,” he said. “It gives me a chance 
to serve the school and make myself 
useful to teachers and students.” 


Quick Calendar 


March 19 
March 26 
March 27} 
April 5j 
April 13 

April 16 
April 17} 
18) 

May 14 
May 212} 
May 23 \ 
June 4 

June 5 
June 15-19 
June 26 
June 30 


Open School (1-3 p.m.) 
End of 3rd Quarter 

Easter Holidays 

Report cards distrib¬ 
uted 

Pilot published 
Musicale 

Pilot published 
School play 
(Dear Ruth) 
Anniversary Day 
(no school) 

Pilot published 
Regents 
Commencement 
Closing day of 
school year 


\ 


Etiquette in 16th century France meant a “ticket” 
or “label.” Perhaps today etiquette can be used to mean 
a “ticket to polite society.” 




Peculiar means “related to cattle.” Its history goes 
all the way back to ancient Rome where cattle, called 
pecus t took the place of money. 


The word robot comes from the Czech word Robot - 
niky meaning “slave.” 




X. 


• Backwash • 



By Karen Swenson ■ ■ 

Teen-ager. Isn't it a lovely word? Officially it 
means simply a person between the ages of twelve and 
twenty, but look at the connotations. It seems to imply 
gum-chewing, crime in the streets, 
and all sorts of unwholesome jazz. 
We're a class of society hated, de¬ 
spised and feared by our fellow man. 
My little brother woke up screaming 
the other night to report that he'd 
dreamed he was a teen-ager. He still 
won't face the awful truth — that 
lie's going to be one eventually. 

13 the Critical Age 
It all starts when you reach your 
thirteenth birthday. Your relatives count the candles 
on the cake and suddenly turn pale, as if you had been 
transformed into a snake. Then the fun begins. Every 
trait or idiosyncrasy you have had from earliest child¬ 
hood is regarded as a sign of latent criminal tenden¬ 
cies, or worse. 

Of course, this may vary in some cases. The un¬ 
fortunate’s parents may decide that all he needs is 
Understanding. So they give it to him. They begin by 
bringing home subversive-type literature, like How to 
Understand Your Teen-Ager; Adolescent Monsters — 
Their Prevention and Cure t and the like. They study 
their little gem furtively and then scurry off to the 
book, emerging with tender smiles, pats on the back, 
and commiserating murmurs of, “It's all right, dear, 
we understand.” They don't really, because they have 
become completely confused by the elaborate terminol¬ 
ogy. But still the poor fellow is bombarded with Under¬ 
standing, when all he really wants is to be allowed to 
snarl at the world in peace. 

It’s a Tough Life 

And not only is civilization bombarded with guides 
for parents, but the teen-ager himself is snowed under 
with such books as The Teen Years and How to Live 
Through Them and Popularity and Success for the 
Adolescent . These tasty little volumes go to great length 
to tell how hard it is to be a teen-ager, and how much 
people pity you. Then, when they have succeeded in 
making you completely miserable, they say, “Buck up 
— go out, do a good deed, take up a hobby, make a new 
friend, eat green vegetables, get eight hours of sleep 
at night, and before you know it, you won't be an in¬ 
secure teen-ager anymore.” What they neglect to men¬ 
tion is that, instead, you'll be a psychotic adult. 

Teen-Agers, Revolt! 

Therefore, adolescents, teen-agers, and similar un¬ 
fortunates, we must revolt. We must burn all books of 
the types above, for we are in dire peril of being ac¬ 
cepted. The world is on the brink of understanding and 
believing in us, and that would mean sheer chaos. 

We must resist every attempt at being assimilated 
into the human race. For if we do not, we are in danger 
of becoming those awful creatures commonly known as 
People. 



Test of Progress 

The test of our progress is nol whether we add more 
to the abundance of those who have much; it is whether 
we provide enough for those who have too little. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
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“Are you sure we can pass science this way?” 
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Willie Hoppe, who died one month ago, was the first boy wonder of sport. 
As early as 1899, when he was eleven years old, he was hailed as a lad of 
‘‘brilliant promise” with excellent prospects of becoming the worlds best 
billiard plaiyer. He had to stand on a crate to make his shots. 

At tile age of eighteen, Hoppe made international headlines when he 
won the world's billiard championship from the aging Frenchman, Maurice 
Vignaux, the so-called “Lion of France,” in Paris. For the next fifty years 
he remained the wonder of the billiard world, scoring in his mid-50's an 
unprecedented sweep when he was unbeaten in twenty games, thus adding 
another world's championship to his collection. 

Undefeated Champion 

Mr. Hoppe was the wizard of balk-line play when he switched to three- 
cushion, a style in which the public had begun to show keener interest. In 
three-cushion the cue ball must hit three of the four cushions, as well as the 



other two balls. He$> 
rose to dominate 
this game also. He 
retired in 1952, the 
undefeated cham¬ 
pion. 

But he lived to 
see the sport that 
made him famous 
suffer a decline 
during his retire¬ 
ment, and he looked back with sor¬ 
row on its slow death. 

“There's almost nobody left now to 
stimulate an interest in the game. 
They’re all dead, and an old-timer 
like me can't do it alone. I guess the 
youngsters have more important 
things to do nowadays than to play 
billiards.” 

Tempo Too Fast Today 
Perhaps Willie regretted our 20th 
century tempo that no longer toler¬ 
ates the contemplative, precise, slow¬ 
er-paced sports of the past. In their 
youth, our parents spent long hours 


at chess or billiards, games which can¬ 
not be played properly when a per¬ 
son has one eye on the clock and the 
other on television. 

It is indeed sad to see the passing 
of this one great sport and its great¬ 
est perfectionist. 


As the basketball season draws to 
a close, it is good to examine it in 
retrospect. Winding up the season in 
third place, the Blue and White post¬ 
ed a 5 and 4 record. 

High scorer for the team was Bob 
Barnek, who amassed 247 points. 
Gerald Gavin, in the second game 
with St. Michael’s, scored the great¬ 
est number of points in one game, 
totaling 29. In the - same game he 
scored 13 points in one quarter — 
another high for the team. Bob Bar¬ 
nek ran a close second when he scored 
28 points. 

Howie Bass was another reason 

(Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 


Basketball Totals 


Name 


G. 

F.G. 

F.P. 

Total 

Average 

High 

Barnek, Bob 


16 

88 

71 

247 

15.4 

28 

Mi/.liir, Eddie 


17 

81 

33 

195 

11.4 

18 

Bass, Howard 


16 

61 

61 

183 

11.4 

20 

Gavin, Gerald 


17 

51 

58 

162 

9.5 

29 

Conte, Bill 


17 

37 

23 

97 

5.7 

12 

Uumho, Bob 


16 

21 

12 

54 

3.3 

14 

Team 


17 

360 

237 

894 

52.6 

70 


Record: 8 wins, 9 losses. 

PSAL: 5 wins, 4 losses. 



Distinguished Faculty 


Guidance 


Placement Service 


BERKELEY SCHOOL 

SECRETARIAL 


420 Lexington Avo. 122 Moplo Avo. 22 Prospect St. 

Now York 17, N.Y. White Plaint, N.Y. E. Orange, N.J. 

MU 5-34i| WH 8-6466 OR 3-li46 

Comprchanslvfl. lntonalvo two and one year Hocrutarlul courtioa for high school 
KraduHtoa. coUoko women. Knter xlitmour field/: radlo-TV, lidvortlainK. 
fashion, airlines, many others. Executive training. Catalog. Write the 
Assistant Director. New dasaea: Ethruury, June. Heplouihcr. 


A NEW COLLEGE DORMITORY 
IN NEW YORK CITY 

opening September 1959 

THE BROOKLYN CENTER 

LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY 


Located on tho 10-acre 
Zeckendorf Campus in the 
heart of Metropolitan 
New York, the Brooklyn 
Center is close to all of the 
city’s cultural resources. 
While emphasizing the 
personal attention 
characteristic of a small 
college, the Brooklyn Center 
provides the variety of 
educational opportunities 
of a university. It is 
composed of three colleges: 
The College of Llboral Arts 
and Science, The College 
of Business Administration 
and The Graduate School. 


The Brooklyn Center Is the original unit of Long 
Island University, a coeducational, nonsectarian 
university accredited by tho Middle States Association. 
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Gerry Gavin in a tbree-eorner scram¬ 
ble for the ball in tbe game with 
Lincoln. Hamilton: 70-62. 



Kegler Coach 
Balances Work 
With Pleasure 


By Kennetb Sipley 

Meet a man who has been teach 
ing twice as long as some of us have 
lived: Mr. Harry Flaster. On Sep¬ 
tember 15th of this year, he will have 
completed his thirtieth year at his 
profession. 

Of these thirty years, the last six¬ 
teen have been 
spent at F ort 
Hamilton. Prior to 
his arrival here in 
1942, he taught at 
Lafayette and at 
Nathan Hale Jun¬ 
ior High. 

Mr. Flaster 
teaches shop, gen¬ 
erally woodwork¬ 
ing. Ho used to have his own work¬ 
room at home, but recently converted 
it into a recreation room for his 
daughter. Fifteen years ago he took 
up horology as a hobby. “For those 
of you who don't know,” he says, 
“horology is the art of repairing 
clocks and watches.” 

On Selective Service Board 

The coach devotes some of his spare 
time to planning the near future of 
male high school graduates: he is a 
member of the local selective service 
board. “Any boy with questions about 
selective service may see me when it 
is mutually convenient,” he said help¬ 
fully. 

When not teaching, coaching, or 
engaged in selective service duties, 
Mr. Flaster enjoys a game of golf 
with his friend, Mr. Joseph Kottmann, 
one of the G.O. faculty advisers. Al¬ 
though he is a bowler with a forme i 
180 average, he refers to himself as 
“the usual duffer” when it comes to 
golf. 

Mr. Flaster, who has coached the 
Blue and White keglers for the past 
thirteen years, cites this year's bowl¬ 
ing team as the school’s best yet. It 
(Gontinqed on Page 4, Gol. 3) 
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Spring Sports Start Off 
With Bright Prospects 

By John Yellen 

Time is running out. If you can handle a tennis racquet, swing a bat, 
sink a putt, run track, or hit a handball, why not try out for a team? With 
spring practice getting underway, the teams are beginning to shape up. 

Tennis 

With a strong nucleus around which to build, Coach Alfred Joltin looks 
forward to the coining neason with confidence. In number one position is Bob 
Gillespie, followed by John Yollcn, Captain Donald Goer, Lloyd Haas, William 
Bryson, Richard Goldberg, and Robert Abbott. 

Practice will begin Wednesday, March 18, at the Delahunt Courts, (>4th 
Street near 5th Avenue. According to a revision of tho rules, there will now 
bo three singles players and two dou-^ 
hies teams. 

Baseball 

“Because we have many returning 
veterahs, the outlook for this year is 
very bright,” said Coach Francis Ptak. 

“All the other teams in the league 
have lost their key men.” 

Among last year's starters are John 
Railey, Arthur Jones, Thomas Josephs 
and Mike Castagnola. The pitching 
stalf will probably be headed by 
Robert Lento, Bill Conte, and Joseph 
Tavalacci. 

A J.V. Squad is also being formed, 


Cusack Ties For 
3rd in High Jump 

Bob Cusack, 4A3, finishing in tie 
for third place honors in the high 
jump, gave Fort Hamilton its lone 
point in the Annual Mayor's Meet at 
Madison Square Garden, January 31. 
Because of the important Millrose 
Competition held that evening, many 
Hamilton athletes were ineligible for 
the Mayor's Meet. 

In the Millrose Meet, trackmen 
Mike Tartamella, Kirk Beck, Helmut 
Mainardy, and Bob Lundgren copped 
third place honors in tho open mile 
relay. 

In the only PSAL event of the 
Metropolitan Intercollegiate Meet, 
February 11, the Blue and White's 
cohesive novice relay team of Ken 
Ottesen, Ross Freitas, John Zucca 
relli, and Steve Shama finished a 
close second to Automotive. Paul 
Crane, scheduled to run in the second 
slot, c^>uld not participatp because 
of illness. 

Said Coach Joseph Kottmann, “It 
was a big race for these athletes, for 
they won their first medals, thus 
making them eligible for open com¬ 
petition.” 
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and anyone wishing to try out should 
contact Mr. Ptak. 

Golf 

The team lost tho borough cham¬ 
pionship by a narrow margin last 
spring, hut Coach John Matheson says 
that there is an excellent possibility 
this year of taking the trophy away 
from Brooklyn Tech, our closest rival. 

Among the experienced players are 
John Raffaniello, Bruce Tilton, Robert 
Khouri, Hank Seidel and Mike Levin¬ 
son. The team is looking for “new 
talent,” and those interested should 
contact Mr. Matheson. 

Track Team 

The track team, coached by Ml*. 
Joseph Kottmann, anticipates another 
successful year. 

Among the returning veterans are 
Captain Mike Tartamella, Kirk Beck, 
Bob Lundgren, Steve Shama, Ken Ot¬ 
tesen, and Boh Cusack. Cusack was 
indoor PSAL champion. 

Earl Kjekstad and Carl Sislevatin 
will run the low hurdlos. A most 
promising newcomer is Helmit Mai¬ 
nardy, recently arrived from Ger¬ 
many. 

Handball Team 

Under the aegis of a new coach, Mr. 
Howard Hammer, the handball team 
will undergo a reorganization. The 
first practice session will he called 
within a few days. A schedule of try¬ 
outs will he announced in all gym 
classes and posted on the gym bulletin 
board. 
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Dishes! Dishes! Dishes! 
—But No Dishpan Hands 

By Janet Ray 

Over five thousand dishes! The thought alone may make many students 
shudder, dreading a condemnation to months of hard labor at the sink. But 
that is the number the cafeteria staff does each day. 

Have you ever thought of the huge quantities of food consumed in the 
cafeteria? Approximately 600 pounds of potatoes, 300 pounds of meat, 100 
loaves of bread, along with enormous amounts of many other items, are used 
daily in feeding the 3,500 students. It might be added that Fort Hamilton is 
one of the top ten schools in the city<^ 


with respect to the quantity of food 
consumed and the number of meals 
served. 

Mrs. Hands in Charge 
Mrs. Dorothy Hands, dietician, and 
her staff of thirty take care of pre¬ 
paring, serving, and cleaning up after 
all lunchroom meals. The staff works 
in two overlapping shifts, the early 
shift coming in at 6 A.M. to prepare 
the food, serve it and clean up; the 
later one also to serve ttae food and 
clean up. The staff makes as much of 
the food as it can and tries to avoid 
buying prepared dishes, with the ex¬ 
ception of pastries. 

Up-to-Date Equipment 
The kitchen contains many modern 
devices to speed up and simplify the 
cooking, such as machines for peeling, 
washing and mashing potatoes. Stu¬ 
dents can relax: those thousands of 
dishes are taken care of by an elec¬ 
tric washer and sterilizer, and the 
dishes are run through in racks on 
a conveyor belt. 

To sum it up, the Fort Hamilton 


Biology Dep’t To 
Give New Course 


In September the Biology Depart¬ 
ment is introducing a laboratory 
course in which each student will 
work on an independent project. The 
course will be taught by Miss Evelyn 
Morholt, chairman of the depart¬ 
ment. 

Students will learn to design their 
own experiment, use library research 
methods, and write a scientfic report 
on their own work. The emphasis will 
be on “doing science" rather than on 
“reading science." 

The course will be given the fifth 
period, for one credit per year, and 
will be open to those who have demon¬ 
strated successful achievement in 
school work, have a high interest in 
the biological sciences, and have their 
science teacher’s recommendation. 
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Health! 


♦opportunities for 

YOUNG MEN & WOMEN 
for diversified life-careers 
in the field of PHARMACY 
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THE B. S. IN PHARMACY is a door- 
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future with professional status in a 
field offering many versatile careers: 
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maceutical Research and Control • 
Drug Distribution • Civil Service • 
Public Health Services • Food and 
Drug Administration • Veterans 
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THE BROOKLYN COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 

offers a comprehensive four-year 
course designed to prepare students 
for the practice of Pharmacy and for 
all allied fields. It provides the best 
professional training available and 
a well-rounded collegiate life. 
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Arthur G. Zupko 
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cafeteria contains up-to-date equip¬ 
ment and is kept immaculately clean 
bn an industrious staff. 

Mrs. Hands, who has been at the 
school since it opened almost eighteen 
years ago, told your reporter, “The 
students are always welcome to bring 
their parents and show them around 
the cafeteria." 


Projection Squad 
Renders Service 


The Projection Squad, under the di¬ 
rection of Mr. Herman Keilson, sup¬ 
plies all of the departments in the 
school with films, slides, and film 
strips. 

The students on the squad, 28 hi all, 
learn how to operate the projectors 
and repair films. Mr. Keilson also 
teaches the students the fundamental 
mechanics of the projectors. 

When called upon, the squad mem¬ 
bers show films at various club and 
departmental meetings. 

The members are as follows: Ronald 
Abis, Robert Cameron, Patrick Liber- 
ti, Robert Weinstein, Bruce Khoury, 
Thomas Favilla, Martin Shaffer, 
Thomas Mennella, William Leonard, 
Louis Sanders, William Tester, John 
Zuccarelli, Joseph Bitowf, Tor Osten- 
son, David Silberstein, Richard Har¬ 
ley, Peter Bengtson, William Sibbern, 
Cyrus Galletta, Peter Bass, Daniel 
Kane, Jack Joseph, Michael Long, 
Joseph Lauer, Anthony Prete, Robert 
Merli, Philip Buffa, Barney Barbera. 

The students receive service credit 
from the school. 


Anchor 


(Continued from Page 1) 

is as follows: Editor-in-Chief—Heike 
De Blasio; Associate Literary Editors 
—Genevieve Lumia, Virginia War- 
dell, Carol Nicholas, Phyllis Johnson; 
Copy Editor—Arlene Carlsen; Asso¬ 
ciate Art Editors—Lilly Gjersten, 
John Lund, Kaare Rafoss; Art Staff 
—Glenn Collins, Elaine Delaney, Irene 
Damaso; Business Manager—Judith 
Solomonoff; Assistant Business Man¬ 
ager—Carol Anne Rabe; Business 
Staff—Jane Furie, Gail Ofte; Typists 
—Elaine Burleigh, Micheline Can- 
giano. 

“We hope that the student body 
will enjoy reading this combined effort 
of literary and art work produced 
here by the hard-working staff and 
contributors," said Miss Gerlach. 

The Anchor staff meets daily the 
eighth period in the museum, room 
352. 


Present Colorful 
Assembly Program 

Habla usted espahol? Do you speak 
Spanish? 

Students of the Language Depart¬ 
ment, under the direction of Mr. Mil- 
ton Pilevsky, displayed their talents 
in a short play staged for two assem¬ 
bly groups: Wednesday, February 25, 
and yesterday. 

Members of the Pan-American Club 
and various language classes enter¬ 
tained the sophomores and juniors 
with a program concerning an Amer¬ 
ican couple and their visit to Mexico. 
The action took place in a Mexican 
restaurant where Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
were attempting to order a meal. Be¬ 
cause of their lack of knowledge of 
Spanish, they encountered many hu¬ 
morous difficulties. 

The program was designed to help 
students realize what a useful tool a 
modern language can be, and to em¬ 
phasize the need for time and study 
if one is to accomplish a masteiy of 
the language. 

The dancing was under the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. Pilevsky; the singing, un¬ 
der the direction of Miss Anita Cole¬ 
man, assisted by Mrs. Mary DiSibio. 


Mr. Flaster 


2 in All-City Workshop 


Carolyn Coury, 2B8, and John Sal- 
vati, 3B2, two talented students, have 
been invited to join the All-City Radio 
Workshop, a talent pool of high school 
students used in dramatic and other 
productions at the Board of Educa¬ 
tion’s Radio Station, WNYE, at 
Brooklyn Technical High School. 

Both of these students are mem¬ 
bers of the Public Speaking Society, 
supervised by Miss Georgia Farganis, 


(Continued from Page 3) 
came within one pin of winning the 
city championship, for which each 
member received a trophy. For win¬ 
ning the boro playoffs, John Railey,- 
Thomas Bianco, Robert Moneypenny, 
Edwin Stahlecker, Joe Caliendo, and 
Robert Buell will receive medals or 
trophies from the school’s G.O. The 
rest of the team will have their names 
inscribed on a school trophy. 

Mr. Flaster is married to a lawyer 
without a practice. “Housekeeping 
finds her busy enough. I don’t go 
along with the theory that housework 
is easy. Anything is difficult if it is 
done right." He has one daughter, 
I 6 V 2 , who is an excellent swimmer. 

During his vacation Mr. Flaster 
loafs and does a little of everything. 
“There’s nothing like being Outdoors," 
he said smiling. 

-o- 

Sports Deck 

(Continued from Page 3) 

why the Fort had a winning season. 
He sank 14 straight foul shots. Bob 
Barnek fell one short of this goal, 
but sank 71 of 91 shots during the 
season. Bill Conte was close behind 
with 23 out of 31 shots made. 

Twice during the season the Fort 
scored 25 points during one quarter. 
These were the second quarter with 
Lincoln and the fourth quarter with 
Curtis. 

Five June Graduates 
Five of the six starters will grad¬ 
uate in June. Coach Kenneth Kern 
is basing his hopes for next year on 
Bob Barnek, 6-2; John Jones, 5-10; 
George Mitchell, 6-6; Alvin Olsen, 
5-10; Ronald Willis, 6-2; Paul Me- 
berg, 6-6; and Robert Reid, 6-6. 
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SECRETARIAL. SCHO 

Courses for H. S. graduates who wish to prepare for 
interesting, well-paying positions. Excellent guidance 
and placement service. Accredited by State Education 
Dept. Air conditioned. Enroll now for Feb,, July or Sept. 

Write or phone Asst. Dean for booklet of job opportunities and catalog. f * w "> 
125 Park Ave. (100 East 42 St., opp. Grand Central) N.Y.C. OX 7-1290./ 



6 My Fair Student’ 
Sparks Senior Day 

Senior Day is past but echoes of it 
still linger in the hearts of all seniors. 

The day got off on the right note 
with a senior show entitled My Fair 
Student , from a script by June Niel¬ 
son and Ann Riech. 

Lilabelle Norton, (Marcia Eisele) 
came to Fort Hamilton as on unde¬ 
sired hillbilly. She was promptly no¬ 
ticed by Peter Most (Ed Thompson). 
A wager was made between Mr. Leder 
(Alan Edelman) and Mr. Quigley 
(Jay Cohen) that the “principal" 
could transform Lilabelle into a popu¬ 
lar young lady. In the prom scene Mr. 
Leder wins his bet, and Lila ends her 
high school career glamorously by 
being chosen Queen of the Prom. 

After presenting Miss Rita Duhig, 
senior show adviser, with flowers, the 
cast joined in singing the senior song, 
written by Morris Kramer. 


a member of the English Department. 
These two students were chosen on 
the basis of their speech and dramatic 
ability. 

During the Workshop session, pro¬ 
grams are cast, rehearsed, and often 
transcribed for broadcast at a later 
date. The participating students may 
be invited to remain with the group 
for the duration of their high school 
course. 

Aside from the glamor of this ex¬ 
perience, there is a credit value, 
for a maximum of one term of Eng¬ 
lish may be substituted for Workshop 
affiliation. 


Great Demand Now 
For Pharmacists 


Today’s need for pharmacists is 
greater than ever before. In the never- 
ending fight against disease, oppor¬ 
tunities are open to boys and girls 
interested in community prescription 
and hospital practice, civil service, 
research, manufacturing, and educa¬ 
tion. 

The minimum requirements of the 
Columbia University School of Phar¬ 
macy are as follows: 75% average, 
two years of mathematics, and one 
year of biology, chemistry or physics. 

Interested seniors may see Mrs. 
Concetta Bonom, senior grade adviser, 
in room 124, for further details. 





Free lunches. 

Modern air-conditioned 
offices. 

Liberal vacations; 

12 paid holidays. 
Friendly associates. 
Career opportunities. 


WINDOW SHOPPING? 

A visit to NEW YORK LIFE 
can solve your “first job” problem! 

You begin at $50 a week, go to $52 in 6 months and 
$54 in 12 months . . . receive further increases with 
promotions and annual merit raises! Other benefits are: 

• Good hours—9:00 AM 
to 4:30 PM. 5 day week. 

• Convenient location. 

• Social events. 

• Liberal group life insurance 
including hospital and 
surgical benefits. 

Discuss working at New York Life with your parents 
and placement counselor. Ask your counselor for our 
interesting brochure, “Rock n* Roll.” Then come to 
see us in Room 1616, 51 Madison Avenue—at 27th 
Street, Monday through Friday before 4 PM, or call 
MU 5-5000, extension 2288. No appointment is 
necessary. 

New York life 

Insurance Company 

51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

(Between 4th Ave. and Madison Ave. at 27th Street) 

A MUTUAL COMPANY K&Mw FOUNDED IN 1845 


















































































